CHAPTER IX

The Majority Crumbles

A T NOON on December 7,1857, Rev. Stephen P. Hill appeared on the
JLJLSenate rostrum and opened the deliberations of the new session with
"an impressive prayer." The House assembled at the same time without
benefit of clergy. The Democratic leaders seemed to be in full control,
but those of them who were mindful of history could not help being
somewhat apprehensive. They were meeting in the midst of a panic.
Twenty years before, a similar upheaval had disrupted and defeated
their organization. Would 1860 be as bad as 1840, or worse? Few of the
Democrats had any real sense of security; on every hand there were too
many signs of disaster* Yet none of them realized that they were about
to enter the most complicated legislative tangle of the ante-bellum period.
This is perhaps an understatement.
The group most vitally concerned with the immediate prospects of
the Democracy were the party members from the free states. Most of
them would have to stand for reelection sometime in 1858, in contrast
to their southern brethren who had just come through their trials.
From Douglas down they were all aware that there must be no mistaken
policies which might further antagonize the northern voters. The
southern Democrats and the administration must see that northern
defeat in 1858 would mean party rout in 1860. The northerners were
determined to shape policy to protect themselves. Control of the legis-
lative machinery therefore was more than ever important.
Maneuvering for position had been going on all summer over organi-
zation of the House. Although the Democrats seemed in comfortable
control with a membership of 128 as opposed to 92 Republicans and 14
Americans, this majority was sharply divided; the 75 southern Demo-
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